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VHSHITFEST PRESENTS 


Attack of the Mutant Roadkill and the 
Vampyre Zombies from Beyond the Grave 

The newest release from VHShitfest is over 3 hours of homemade 80s/90s horror from Ohio 
filmmaker. Harold Olminskyi Most of this footage has all but been lost so don't miss out on 
this release. This is the first official release of this material in over 20 yearsi 






Shortly after speaking with Laurie Arden (more commonly known as 
Layla LaShell), the star of our “Big Bad Bertha Bares AIV* story from 
issue 2, her husband notified her fans that she had passed away due 
to health issues. Here’s to one of pom’s greatest. 


No matter what your sexual prefer- 
ences are, you have to appreciate any- 
one who gets naked on camera and 
who isn’t your typical Barbie or Ken 
look-a-like. 

It takes true courage and self-esteem 
to show off your body, and realizing 
this, there is an entire fanbase out 
there of guys who love women with an 
extra 50 pounds or more (known as 
“Fat Admirers” or FAs) and there’s a 
whole set of actresses from the 80s and 
90s who chose to fulfill these males' 
sexual desires on camera and their 
own (referred to as “Big Beautiful 
Women” or BBW). 

The actress who takes the cake in my 
eyes (pun intended), though, is none 
other than Big Bad Bertha herself. 


Layla LaShell. Bom Laurianne Jame- 
son, known later as Laurie Arden, she 
has been at it for decades. Dating all 
the way back to the mid-80s, she was 
using what God gave her (plus food) to 
make a career out of pleasing the 
chubby chasers. 

She has often been cited as a pioneer 
of the BBW world and a queen of fat 
pom. She was one of the first women 
to get hired regularly to do mainstream 
adult fare and actually enjoyed doing 
it, unlike many of the other girls who 
lacked passion. 

Layla was hungry.... 

To CONTINUE READING HER STORY, GET 
YOUR DIGITAL COPY OF TaPE MOLD ISSUE 
2 AT TAPEMOLD.COM. 



Porno dust n. (por-no-dast) A coating 
-- usually on the hands -- of dry, dark 
powder that is acheived while sifting 
through disgListing bins and shelves 
while hunting for VHS tapes. 


Show us your #pomodust on Instagram and Twitter! 


Finally! Finally, Tape Mold has come back to your VCR. Well, not really 
your VCR, but you get the point. It’s been a while since the last issue and 
I could run down a laundry list of excuses as to why that is (mainly the 
documentary), or we could get to what you are all here for: VHS talk. I am 
very happy with the content of this issue and I hope you all enjoy. 

P.S. We are also happy to announce that our new website is up and run- 
ning at www.tapemold.com. We are also still accepting your submissions 
to our email, tapemoldzine@gmail.com, so if they don’t make it into the 
print version of the zine they will be posted online. 

Thanks for buying and remember. Tape Mold is harmless... or is it? 

Dan Kinem 
Ally Orlando 
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NEVER JUDGE A TAPE BY ITS COVER 


By Dan Kinem 

One of the most sadly underdocumented 
aspects of VHS history is the cover art. 
The artwork was the very first thing you 
saw before you rented a film and would 
often determine whether or not you saw 
a movie. I know personally I still look at 
the artwork to decide whether I am 
going to watch something. Despite its 
importance, you never hear anything 
about the artists who created these 
great covers. I rarely ever see anyone 
even credit the artist. In most cases they 
are just annonymous and neglected. 
This is why I am happy to say, with 
great honor, that we at Tape Mold got 
the chance to talk wdth the great Sharyl 
Noday. You likely don’t know her name 
off-hand, but she did cover art for two 
of my all-time favorite companies, Rae- 
don and AIP. Enjoy this rarely seen 
sneak peek into the cover art process of 
the VHS days and feast your eyes on 
these beautiful covers! 

Dan Kinem: How and when did you get in- 
volved IN photography/art and how did 

YOU WIND UP DOING VHS BOX ART? 

Sharyl Noday: Thank you so very much 
for this opportunity to review deep inter- 
ests of mine from the past. 

Photography and me go way back. In a 
sense, photography was my first love 
and what I mean by that is I gave myself 
entirely over to the medium. I grew up 
in a family where we all loved photogra- 
phy, my Dad being a commercial pho- 



tographer. I remember always having a 
camera with me, in addition to seeing 
cameras at arms reach for other family 
members as well. 

"The Evil Below" was the first of these 
kinds of covers which I found myself to 
be shooting for many years there after. 
I do not remember seeking it out, mean- 





ing they found me. Which of course is 
always nice for a young budding photog- 
rapher who just landed a studio on Hol- 
lywood and Vine, L.A. 

DK: What companies do you remember 

WORKING FOR AND DO YOU REMEMBER ANY 
SPECIFIC STORIES? 

SN: I shot many years for AIP box covers 
with art director Larry Barksy. Those 
were such fun days way before the use 
of Photoshop, too, I might add. We had 
to imagine how it would look in the end 
and only rely on this imagination and 
the good old use of polaroids. So in a 
sense we "over" shot everything so there 
would be many options to cut and paste 
a desired outcome. Those shoots went 
on for full days and nights. 

We of course had the actors and ac- 
tresses featured in the film, along with 
costumes, hair and makeup. The idea 
and my role as photographer was to 
recreate a scene 
from the movie in 
the studio. A slice 
of life recreated 
from the film. So 
we shot and shot 
and shot to have 
many stills to 
choose from. To 
capture with 
lighting, action, 
emotion, style, de- 
sign and energy to 
convey a story, 
this was my in- 
tent. 

DK: What was the process like? Would 

THEY SHOW YOU THE MOVIES? WOULD THEY 
TELL YOU EXACTLY WHAT TO DO? OR WHAT? 

SN: Well, it varied. Sometimes the stills 
and box covers were shot prior to the 
film and we only had a title to go by. I 
had a tremendous amount of creative 
freedom in delivering imagery. As long 
as I provided lots of photography, poses, 
angles, props, etc., I always knew by the 
end of the shoot, in a sense, I was home 


free. There was no photoshop back 
then, so cutting and pasting photo- 
graphs is how they were created in the 
end. 

DK: What are some covers that stand 

OUT THAT YOU ARE PROUD OF OR HATE AND 
WHY? 

SN: Oh, geez, I 
cannot remember 
any titles per se, 
but nothing that I 
hated since I 
loved what I was 
doing. I do re- 
member lots of 
women and rifles, 
looking sexy or at- 
tempting to help 
these girls feel 
and look sexy 
when the truth is 
a rifle, or gun, is 
the farthest thing from sexiness. How to 
combine a fearful state of mind, and at 
the same time with confidence? I often 
would use a strong, side light, a slightly 
wide angle lens and shoot from below to 
show power. To some viewers, power 
may be sexy. 

DK: Can you try to remember and list 

THE COVERS THAT YOU DID? 

SN: For AIP I remember: Lost Platoon, 
Speak of the Devil, The Shooters, Ragin 
Cajun, Rapid Fire, The Revenger, Road 
Lawyers, The Death Merchant, Dark 
Rider, That's Action, and Fatal Skies. 
I'm sure there were more, though. For 
Raedon I only remember The Evil Below. 

DK: Besides the already mentioned Rae- 
don AND AIP, DO YOU REMEMBER ANY OTHER 
COMPANIES YOU WORKED WITH? 

SN: Yes, although I am not sure they 
pertain and express the same forms of 
creativity as those above. But none the 
less, [I worked for] Academy of Enter- 
tainment, Warner Bros., Time Life Se- 






ries, "Mystery of the Unknown, "ABC, 
CBS and NBC are a few others. 

DK: Of the above mentioned covers, 

WHICH ONES DO YOU LIKE THE MOST? 


SN: 

Speak of the Devil 
Ragin Cajun 
Death Merchant 
The Revenger 
Dark Rider 
Fatal Skies 
Lost Platoon 


\ > 


The reason for that 
is because these 
images, as it per- 
tains to photogra- 
phy, illustrate the 
"side" lightning and 
"dramatic" lighting that I talked about. 
These covers show the style, lightning of 
photography that I talked about better 
than lets say the Shooters cover. I feel 
that one is the weakest. 


DK: Did you do any covers with the ac- 
tors FROM THE MOVIES OR DID YOU OFTEN 
USE ACTORS WHO WEREN'T IN THE ACTUAL 
MOVIE? 


SN: I believe it was both. If it was not the 
actual actress, then we had someone 
that looked very similar. The actor or ac- 
tress was always the best for these cov- 
ers for the single opportunity to 
continue working and sharing their en- 
ergy for the completion of the given proj- 
ect. 


DK: When you were doing the art did 

YOU REALIZE HOW IMPORTANT IT WAS? 

Still to this day people look at your 

ARTWORK ON WHETHER OR NOT THEY WANT 
TO SEE THE MOVIE. YOU WERE BASICALLY THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PART OF SELLING THE MOVIE 
BECAUSE YOU TOLD THE AUDIENCE WHAT TO 
EXPECT AND COULD EVEN MAKE THE MOVIES 
LOOK BETTER THAN THEY WERE. 


SN: That makes me smile, because I did 
not see the value in the way you de- 


scribed it. I was aware, however, that 
this was the first impact others would 
have at that time. I do not think it was 
until years later when I began to view 
myself and my work more seriously on 
that level you mention. It could have 
something to do with growing up in a 
sense. Because yes, now I do see value 
in it. I do see how engaging they must 
be and must have been to still "stir" the 
desire in viewing the film. 


It has shown me that 
creativity never really dies, 
it only gets better. 


DK: How LONG did you work on VHS box 

ART AND WHAT DID YOU DO AFTER? 

SN: That was a 
part of my photog- 
raphy career that 
lasted for many 
years. In addition 
to shooting action 
covers, I also 
loved to do deep 
meaningful por- 
traits. I love peo- 
ple. And at the 
same time, find 
the human race 
filled with diver- 
sity and controversy. So, people are al- 
ways interesting to me. 

Now many years later, I have spring 
boarded into a new medium which is 
painting. 

However, still my first love was and is 
photography. No matter what the sub- 
ject is, for me its working with "the 
light." 

DK: What are you working on now? 

SN: I have recently created a new film 
called The Voices of Crystal Skull Con- 
sciousness. This is a spiritual perspec- 
tive, but still way out there. There is 
nothing like this out in the public. 







By Dan Kinem 

I RECENTLY TRACKED DOWN HELEN HALLOEIAN 
to find out more about her role in the 
VHS classic Rock n’ Roll Mobster Girls, 
which also features her band, Doll 
Squad. These are the stories she shared 
with me. 

Dan Kinem: Can you give us a little his- 
tory OF YOUR MUSICAL CAREER AND HOW 

Doll Squad formed? 

Helen Halloran: I started singing in a 
band in 1982. My first band was a cover 
band in Marysville, Washington called 
Astre. I found our set list; it's hysterical. 
I do remember we did about seven Rush 
songs. 

After that I auditioned for a few bands 
and ended up being a back up singer for 
a local new wave/bar band called the 
Kinetics. We played a lot of shows, often 
five nights in a row. In the mid-80s I met 
Mara Dralle (now Mara Funk) and she 
and I ended up singing and playing in 
this group called The Corn Dogs. I sang 
and played the flute. We did songs like 
“Leaving on a Jet Plane,” “Frank Mills” 
(from Hair), “The Wreck of the Edmund 
Fitzgerald” and “That's the Way I Always 
Heard It Should Be” to very confused 
punk rock youngters in sort of coffee 


house settings. 

Mara and I decided we should start an 
all-girl band, so we put the word out. 
Our friend Bon Von Wheelie (drummer 
from Girl Trouble) introduced us to 
Patty Schemel (who would later become 
a member of Hole) who became our 
drummer, and somehow we met An- 
nette Billesbach (bass) and Catherine 
Watson (guitar) through our various 
friends who knew we were looking to 
form a band. 

Our first practice was in the laundry 
room of this duplex I was renting with 
my boyfriend - that didn't last too long 
as our neighbor was very distressed. 

We ended up practicing at Annette's 
place in Tacoma. Patty and I would car- 
pool down together. 

We didn't even have a PA, we sang 
through a bass amp. It was the first 
time I played guitar in a band. 

DK: How DID YOU wind up in Rock and 
Roll Mobster Girls? Did you know the 

DIRECTOR BEFORE WORKING ON THE MOVIE? 

HH: My boyfriend (at the time) Scott 
Burroughs and I used to frequent this 
video store called Backtrack Video. We 
had become acquainted with the owners 
Fred and John, as we liked to rent lots 
of B movies. We told Fred one day how I 
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was in a band named Doll Squad after 
the TV Mikels movie, and he started 
talking about writing a movie about us. 
Fred actually wrote a script and started 
the ball rolling, and we all agreed to be 
in it. We introduced him to some of the 
people who are also in the movie. 

DK: Do YOU have any on set stories in- 
volving THE FILM? 


friend, did not know how to drive a stick 
shift. That car belonged to my friend 
Diane Anderson, who played my step- 
mom in the movie. My shrink was my 
then-boyfriend Scott Burroughs, RIP. 
Diana was having a really hard time get- 
ting the car into gear and she kept on 
killing the engine. Everyone thought it 
was so funny that they left it in. I was 
laughing hysterically in the back seat. 


HH: Filming, as I remember, seemed to 
take a long time. There were a couple of 
weekends where the whole band had to 
be there. We were mostly in someone's 
house. We also used Volunteer Park for 
some of the outdoor scenes and the ex- 
terior for “Bruno's mansion.” The base- 
ment of the house we did most of the 
filming in was my “jail cell.” And some- 
one's garage got spray painted to be the 
entrance to the “nightclub.” I wish I 
could remember the name of the bar we 
filmed that bar scene in. There was no- 
body there and it must've been mid-day 
on a weekend. 

The scene where the car won't start was 
real. Diana Robinette, who played my 


DK: In the promotion it was billed as a 
“female Spinal Tap.” What are your 

THOUGHTS ON THAT? 

HH: I really had no awareness that it 
even was promoted. We just did it for 
fun, but I think what ended up happen- 
ing is that people didn't know we were a 
real band. Every band in the film was a 
real band. 

DK: Was there any screenings of the 

MOVIE OR DID IT JUST GO STRAIGHT TO 
VIDEO? Did you get a copy? Did you ever 
SEE THE MOVIE FOR RENT AT ANY STORES? 

HH: There was a screening that I went 




to, I believe it was at the Annex Theater, 
which no longer exists. Doll Squad was 
already broken up, so we didn't play at 
the screening. I think Crisis Party did. 

I got a copy that was duplicated by ei- 
ther Fred or Rick. I heard about the film 
getting distributed a few years later, and 
I ended up getting a copy of that one 
from eBay. I saw someone was selling it, 
and I sent the seller a message. Nobody 
had bid on it, so when the auction was 
over, the eBay seller sent the copy to me 
for free. 

I have heard that a copy of the movie 
was available at the Seattle Public Li- 
brary for lending. A couple of people I 
know have seen it by borrowing it from 
the library. 

My friend Kurt “KP” Kendall, the lead 
singer of Girl Trouble who is also in the 
movie, found his copy in 
a bargain bin at a gas 


DK: You WERE telling me before about 

A POSSIBLE SEQUEL? 


HH: Not a sequel, KP has an idea to re- 
shoot the entire film. I don't know if he's 
going to actually do it. 


DK: What happened after the film? 
Were you involved in Rick's second film, 
Attack of the Hideopoid? I've never 

BEEN ABLE TO TRACK DOWN A COPY. 


HH: I was in Attack of the Hideopoid. I 
have a copy of it that Fred and Rick du- 
plicated. I've only watched it once. At 
least one Doll Squad song is in that 
movie too - I think “Love Van.” 

A clip of me and my "dad" (Jim Rose 
from the Jim Rose Sideshow) was lifted 
from Rock n’ Roll Mobster Girls and ap- 
pears in the documentary 
about the Seattle 
music scene 
called “Hype.” 


The Dolls 


From left: 

Halloran, 

Schemel, 

Watson, 

Billesbach 

and Dralle 




I heard about that secondhand, I don't 
know if that filmmaker ever sought per- 
mission to use that. I first saw that at a 
midnight screening at the Seattle Film Fes- 
tival many years ago. I do have a copy of 
that movie as well, and I've seen it broad- 
cast on late night TV over the years. There 
was a guy who also wanted to do a film 
with me in it as a rock musician in Seattle. 
He had a script and everything. We re- 
cently reconnected on Facebook. He's now 
a mystery writer. He never did make that 
movie. I kind of wish I still had that script. 


(The members of Doll 
Squad) are all friends 
again now, and it's kind 
of hard to remember 
what all the strife was 
about. 


DK: What happened to Doll Squad? 

HH: We only lasted about two years. We 
recorded a few songs at Reciprocal Record- 
ing — supposedly we were going to be on a 
compilation. That never happened. We ap- 
peared on a cable access show called The 
Spud Goodman Show, which has appar- 
ently reemerged as a podcast now. 

Some band members started to not get 
along, and when the rest of the band 
started to look for a new bass player be- 
hind our original bass player's back, I fig- 
ured I'd had enough. I quit after they got 
rid of Annette. They got two more girls and 
continued on for a little while, but then it 
fizzl ed. We're all friends again now, and it's 
kind of hard to remember what all the 
strife was about. 

DK: What are you up to now? Were you 

AWARE THAT MOBSTER GiRLS WAS SUCH A 
COVETED AND COLLECTIBLE VHS? 

HH: I still sing and play in a band called 
the Industry People. My friend Mike Sol- 
dano is our lead guitar player, and my 


friend Daniel Helland is our bass player. 
He used to play in a Ramones tribute band 
called 1234 that was pretty popular in 
Seattle with my husband Rich Evans, who 
plays drums in Industry People. Mara is in 
a band called the Jilly Rizzo. We just 
played a show with them a couple of weeks 
ago. Patty went on to play in several bands, 
most notably Hole. She is currently playing 
in a couple of bands in the LA area. Upset 
and the Death Valley Girls. There is a doc- 
umentary about her, “Hit So Hard.” 



I have been working mostly in the field of 
law for the past 20-plus years. I currently 
work as a corporate paralegal for an archi- 
tecture firm. I've also become very involved 
in the fight against brain cancer as my 
younger sister was diagnosed with it a 
couple of years ago. (Recently) another 
friend (he was our bass player for a time) 
was diagnosed with very a^ressive brain 
cancer. 

I've only recently heard that Rock n’ Roll 
Mobster Girls had become highly collecta- 
ble. Patty's brother Larry -is apparently 
trying to get a copy of it. I keep on forget- 
ting to get my VHS copy digitized for him. 
I don't think there are very many copies 
out there. KP and I are the only people I 
know of who have actual copies of the dis- 
tributed version. 



Review 


Are you 
reads 
to be 
Spinal 
Zapped?! 



Rick Werner Fahr 

Donna Michelle Productions 

So MANY THINGS SHOULD HAVE SCARED 
me away from this one. Not only is 
Rock n’ Roll Mobster Girls a nearly 
two-hour-long shot-on-video com- 
edy, it also features the delusional 
marketing scheme making itself out 
to be Spinal Tap 2. I ignored these 
facts and took it like a man. 

I didn’t run away when I saw “110 
minutes,” rather, I popped this into 
the player and never looked back. 

I was determined to conquer this 
beast, more out of a self-test of en- 
durance rather than for entertain- 
ment (similar to that one time I 
stomached all of the HeUraiser films). 
As the end credits finally rolled I 
prayed for God to take my life, but 
looking back now I realize Mobster 
Girls is proof there is no God. My 
only purpose in life now is to steer 
you unsuspecting fools away from 
this painful, post-Chinese buffet di- 
arrhea shitfest. 



The movie attempts to be Spinal Tap but 
wdth chicks and punk music, except the 
only problem is they forgot to include 
the humor that made that original film 
so great. 

“Are you ready to be Spinal Zapped?!” 
Please. Who the fuck are you kidding? 
RNRMG takes place in Seattle in the late 
80s just before Nirvana took over the 
scene. The band the movie focuses on is 
Doll Squad, who was actually a semi- 
popular band in the 80s (mostly be- 
cause they were billed to play with 
Nirvana once) and recently reformed in 
2008. You can tell the band is having 
fun making the movie but they aren’t 
taking it seriously. 









Patty Schemel of Hole fame in her Doll 
Squad days. 

None of the actors were. I cannot stand 
when movies are trying to force corny, 
shit-eating-grin delivered jokes down 
my throat. I feel like I’m watching out- 
takes from a high school short film 
rather than watching an actual movie. 
It’s a shot-on-video m[r]ockumentary 
that features interviews with local peo- 
ple around the scene at the time. 

They are attempting to get to the bottom 
of what happened to the Doll Squad and 
where they are currently. 

According to the film, their manager, 
Bruno Moltrock (great name), was an in- 
sane killer and the band disappeared. 
Doll Squad are painted to be a notorious 
and vital band in the scene that rose 
from eating out of dumpsters to having 
a song on the radio. Moltrock stops at 
nothing to make these girls popular and 
to control them... he even kills everyone 
who gets in his way. 


He goes on a slashing spree stabbing 
different people and eating their guts. 
Yes, they try to mix cannibalism into 
this movie for no reason. 

Moltrock brainwashes the girls and 
changes their sound in order to gain 


popularity. People begin to notice things 
aren’t right — that the girls aren’t like 
they used to be — and a couple friends 
of the band come to the rescue just sec- 
onds before Moltrock tries to kill and 
torture the band members for his own 
sadistic pleasures. 

One of the girls in the band is finally 
able to get revenge on the manager by 
taking a corkscrew and screwing his 
head off of his neck. 

The movie crosses over into poor man’s 
Troma-terrority when Moltrock still has 
the ability to talk and his body is still 
moving around. Moltrock’s body contin- 
ued to roam around the city and attend 
shows, annoying all in attendance. 


There’s a subplot that tries to be the 
main supplier of humor where the girls 
owe money to their crazy landlords, the 
Count and Countess. The Count’s face 
is “mutilated” with cotton balls and 
Band-Aids for some reason. He also 
chooses to use a fake Arnold accent the 
entire movie as if he wasn’t annoying 
enough. No point to this “plot” at all. 
This was one of the worst movies I ever 
sat through. It managed to do every sin- 
gle thing wrong — from the overly long 
running time, to the flubbing of every 



The Count’s cotton ball face. 


single line that is delivered. It runs 110 
minutes and features about 40 minutes 
that don’t even matter. There’s a scene 
with the one band member’s father 
where he talks about a lump on his arm 
for 10 minutes and there’s even a 15 
minute scene where a car won’t start. 
The actors are continually seen laughing 
during their scenes and oftentimes it 
will cut an entire poorly delivered chunk 
of dialogue out so you have no idea what 
is going on. 

The humor crosses from not being 
funny into being painful to listen to. The 
movie also looks like complete shit. It re- 
minded me of an unintentional “So 
What’cha Want” video homage. 



This VHS is incredibly rare. It was re- 
leased by Donna Michelle Productions 
(Cannibal Campout, Attack of the Killer 
Refrigerator, The Abomination, Wood- 
chipper Massacre, Splatter Farm and 
Monsters and Maniacs) and is probably 
the second rarest release put out by 
them (the rarest being Monsters and 
Maniacs, which I need, so help me out if 
you have that or Splatter Farm). It’s no 
surprise this is hard to find since I as- 
sume anyone who rented it destroyed it 


immediately. 

There’s also such a small demand for a 
comedy on an all-horror label that very 
few were probably printed. 

It sucks I had to drop a decent amount 
of money in order to get this one. Not 
that I’m not happy I own this, but I 
think most people who want this hon- 
estly don’t know how terrible it is or else 
they wouldn’t be after it. 

The cover is fun and it definitely is a cool 
piece of history, especially for fans of 
punk and Seattle locals, but it’s one of 
the worst movies I’ve ever watched. Stay 
far away from this one unless I hate you, 
which, in that case, hunt this bad boy 
down! 



Rick Werner Fahr also made one other 
movie with Doll Squad after this called 
Attack of the Hideopoid. I’m dying to 
watch that one (haha) so hook me up if 
you have a copy. I don’t even know who 
released it. 



One man. Four names. Two careers. 

Todd Jason Falcon Cook is a leg- 
end. I mean, try to find me some- 
one else who directed and released 
shot-on-video horror classics like 
Evil Night and Death Metal Zom- 
bies through his own company 
(Cemetary Cinema) AND had his 
trademark skateboarding trick, 
“The FalconSlide” featured in Tony 
Hawk Pro Skater. You can’t. 

And this interview could not have 
come at a better time... I’m happy 
to announce that he is re-releasing 
his movies on VHS again. 


Dan Kinem: For those who don't know, 
WHAT WAS Cemetery Cinema? 

Todd Jason Falcon Cook: Cemetery 
Cinema was a distribution outlet I cre- 
ated in 1992 for independent horror 
films, especially shot-on-video (SOV) ti- 
tles. I created it to distribute SOV titles 
and as a home for my own feature films 
that I was directing at that time. 


DK: Did Cemetery Cinema come first, 

OR WERE YOU A DIRECTOR FIRST? 

TJFC: I was a director/ actor way before 
the Cemetery Cinema days. I actually 
started directing and acting 12 years 
prior for a bunch of unreleased short 
films I did as a kid that were training 
ground for learning to make features 
when I was older. 

My directing career 
literally started one week 
after I saw the original 
Friday the 13th. 

DK: How DID YOU start directing? 

TJFC: My directing career literally 
started one week after I saw the original 
Friday the 13th on cable in 1980. I was 
immediately obsessed with that film and 
had to make my own Friday the 13th 
films so I began using Super 8 film and 
directing and acting right away. I never 
stopped making films and to this day I 
have directed 20 feature films that were 
released to public. 





My 2012 film ZOMBIEFIED (the first 
true zombie/slasher film hybrid) was 
picked up and signed for a world-wide 
DVD released through Celebrity Enter- 
tainment. 

I used Super 8 film from 1980 to 1986, 
making over a dozen short films, all hor- 
ror. In 1987 I got a video camera and 
wound up directing over 75 short films 
and scenes, over 40 music videos and 
18 feature length SOV horror films be- 
tween then and 1998. 

My strongest era in the SOV genre was 
from 1992 to 1998. My first SOV film 
was Evil Night {‘92). From there I did 
Demon Dolls (‘93), The Dummy {‘94), 
Horrorscope {‘94), Death Metal Zombies 
{‘95), Lisa's Nightmares 1-5 {‘94 to ‘96), 
Night of the Clown {‘96), Frightmares 
{‘98) and others. 


DK: What films did you release and how 

DID YOU GO ABOUT ACQUIRING MOVIES? 

TJFC: I released all of my own films and 
I also acquired quite a lot of independ- 
ent SOV titles for my catalog. Some di- 
rectors contacted me with interest in 
submitting their film for my distribution 
label and some I contacted. 

One particular fan named Chris Seaver 
{Low Budget Pictures) began sending me 
his SOV titles and I saw potential in his 
work so I released several of them. 

To this day, he is still writing and direct- 
ing and established a branding for LBP 
outside of Cemetery Cinema. It makes 
me proud that some of the directors 
whose titles I carried found their own 
niche after starting through Cemetery 
Cinema. 





In 1998, I took an involuntary career 
change into the world of pro-skate- 
boarding as Todd Falcon. 

I wound up garnering quite a following 
after being on major magazine covers, 
Tony Hawk DVDs and Playstation video 
games, touring and releasing four full- 
length skate videos and a feature film 
throughout my decade-long skateboard- 
ing career. 

Looking back, I am glad I made the 
move to pro skateboarding, because 
today, it has brought my fan base to my 
horror films. 


DK: How DID YOU go about getting these 
FILMS DISTRIBUTED? 

TJFC: I advertised in every issue of Fan- 
goria for years and promoted the films 
at every major horror convention. I es- 
tablished branding for the company and 
my name as a filmmaker. I did conven- 
tions along with my main star and sold 
VHS and DVDs, signed autographs, met 
with fans, etc. We did Fangoria Weekend 
of Horrors, Chiller and many other con- 
ventions, always with the Cemetery Cin- 
ema catalog. (See next page) 
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Cemetary Cinema's success was due in part to Todd's creative vison and 
branding technique. Here are a few examples. 






CEMETERV CINEMA 
WHOLESALE CATALOG 


HOT SELLERI 


WORLDWIDE SUPPLIER 
OF EXCLUSIVE NEW 
HORROR TITLES ALL TITLES AVAILABLE IN 

VHS AND 8MM (NTSC) FORMAT 



HOT SELLERI 


THOUSANDS OF 
TITLES SOLD 
WEEKLV 


FALL 1996 


As advertised in every issue of 




Featured in Femme Fatales, Trauma, & Draculina 




HOT SELLERI 


Cemettry Cltiemt 
2601-D Cartwrisht Rd, Box 118 
Mlisouri City, TX 77459 
Phone: (718) 835-059? 

Fax: (713) 835-3903 


HOT SELLERI 


AHENTION VIDEO STORES: 
ALL VIDEOS PRICED 
TO RENTIII 
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I have NEVER stopped using VHS at any point and 
still have a huge VHS collection of factory 
tapes that I watch daily. 


DK: Around the same time there were 

MANY OTHER COMPANIES PUTTING OUT SHOT- 
ON-VIDEO INDEPENDENT FEATURES, BUT 

Cemetery Cinema seems to stand out as 

A COMPANY THAT PUT OUT REALLY OBSCURE, 
YET REALLY INTERESTING FILMS. WAS IT 
YOUR GOAL TO STAND APART FROM THE 
OTHER COMPANIES? 

TJFC: I never competed, and to this day 
I still don't compete. I just do my own 
thing. As a pro skateboarder, my niche 
was inventing tricks nobody ever 
thought of or tried and in the industry I 
stand out as the oddest skateboarder 
out there. Again, I was never trying to 
compete because I hate competition. I 
simply like to be my own person and fol- 
low my own rules of creativity. 

At the height of the SOV days, I was 
simply creating and marketing my own 
films without ever trying to be like any- 
one else. I watched everything I could 
because I was, and still am, a fan first 
and foremost so I wanted to watch every 
title I could get my hands on. I didn't 
even seek out the oddest or weirdest ti- 
tles per se, I just got what I got and did 
everything I could to move titles. 

DK: Why did Cemetery Cinema end and 

DO YOU STILL HAVE ANYTHING LEFT FROM 
THE COMPANY? 

TJFC: Cemetery Cinema was simply 
converted into Screamtime Films in 


2005. I decided it was time for a new 
name and a new look for the DVD re- 
leases and the name is more marketable 
which helps. I still have screamtime- 
films.com which currently sells my top 
SOV titles on DVD with extra features. 



I actually do have old Cemetery Cinema 
stuff, but it is from my personal collec- 
tion. I have all the VHS titles of course, 
along with each edition of the Cemetery 
Cinema catalogs released, plus artwork, 
fan letters, etc. I never throw anything 
away. I file it in case I ever need or want 
to revisit. 

DK: What did you do after the company? 

TJFC: As I mentioned, pro skateboard- 
ing took over my life immediately after 
Cemetery Cinema. 

I never stopped selling the horror films 
at any point since the beginning so the 
titles have always been available, I just 
did not have time to focus on it once the 





skate career blew up. I eventually moved 
the catalog to Screamtime Films for the 
DVD era. 

DK: Have you noticed a resurgence in 

VHS, ESPECIALLY SHOT-ON-VIDEO STUFF 
FROM THE 80s AND 90s? 

TJFC: Absolutely! 

I think the resurgence is AMAZING! I 
am so proud to see fans still wanting 
and seeking out my films and regarding 
them as cult classics. I have NEVER 
stopped using VHS at any point and still 
have a huge VHS collection of factory 
tapes that I watch daily. I know that it 
is a nostalgia-based resurgence, but it 
is great to see! 

DK: How DO you feel that movies you di- 
rected AND RELEASED HAVE BECOME COL- 
LECTOR'S ITEMS NOW? Did you ever think 
THAT WOULD HAPPEN AT THE TIME YOU WERE 
RELEASING THEM? 

TJFC: I am very honored that fans are 
more supportive today and regard these 
films as collector's items. I never 
stopped selling or marketing my top five 
films but it's great to see fans talk about 
how they have watched the films for over 
20 years and were inspired to make 
their own films. I actually wanted and 
hoped that my films would gain popu- 
larity over the years, but I wasn't sure 
just how it would pan out. 

The thing that I never thought about 
back then was that there would be such 
a fan demand that even a documentary 
is being worked on as we speak called 
"SOV: The True Independents" that cov- 
ers all the pioneers of the genre, which I 
am proud to be considered part of. 

DK: What are you working on currently? 

TJFC: As far as feature films go, I just 
completed my first 24p HD film ZOM- 
BIEFIED. The trailer on Youtube has al- 
most one million views and it has been 
garnering better reviews than I ever ex- 
pected, which is super exciting! 

Last year, as an actor, I worked with 


Michael Biehn (Aliens, Terminator) on 
an indie horror film called "Jacob." That 
was a blast! 

I am hoping ZOMBIFIED paves the way 
to do bigger features. Right now I am di- 
recting a short horror film which I plan 
on releasing for free on YouTube and 
screamtimefilms.com. I am striving for 
it to be my best work ever and I am 
super excited about releasing it. I have 
four feature projects I am trying to raise 
funding for next! 

DK: Any plans on returning back to 

VHS AND DOING SOME LIMITED RUNS? 

TFC: Due to such fan demand, I AM 
going to re-release some titles to VHS as 
soon as I get a free moment to do so! I 
plan on releasing my most popular 
films, likely with the same artwork. 

DK: Final thoughts? 

TJFC: I am excited that I had this op- 
portunity to talk about Cemetery Cin- 
ema and my film career. It has been an 
amazing 25 years of filmmaking and I 
look forward to directing as many titles 
as I can. 

Even though the SOV days are behind 
me and I have moved to more intense 
and high quality films, I look back with 
fond memories and I will never forget 
where I started, no matter what hap- 
pens. I truly enjoyed directing the 
campy, schlocky SOV titles. 

Truthfully, those days of filmmaking 
were far easier than making films today, 
but I am more proud of my current work 
due to putting in the extra effort it takes 
to create today's vision. 


Fans can check out ZOMBIEFIED at 
zombiefiedmovie.com. It is available 
at all major online retailers like Ama- 
zon, Best Buy, Walmart, Target, etc. 

Cemetery Cinema fans can check out 
screamtimefilms.com for the old VHS 
films now on DVD (and a VHS return 
soon) and you can always add me on 
Facebook (Todd Jason Falcon Cook). 




I WAS FAMILIAR WITH TeD NEWSOM’S 
work, particularly Blood Frenzy, but 
when I delved deeper into his catalog 
I learned there was so much more to 
this man. He has been in the busi- 
ness for decades - starting in the 
porn industry, moving into the hor- 
ror world and even doing documen- 
taries. He wrote for Penthouse, Video 
Watchdog and wrote the abandoned 
1 980s Spiderman film. 

So when I was in Los Angeles I just 
had to pick his brain. When I got to 
his house he answered the door wdth 
no shirt on, buttoning up his pants 
and looking half asleep. Three hours, 
a trip to the gas station (where he 
bought me a Coke) and a pack of cig- 
arettes later, I was a changed man. 


Dan Kinem: How did you get involved in 

FILM? 

Ted Newsom: I always knew I wanted to 
tell stories. I always loved movies and 


television and that seemed like the logi- 
cal thing to do. In high school I shot 
8mm movies like a lot of us growing up 
and caught the bug. I did some plays in 
high school and later on in college and 
the army. I moved from Portland, Ore- 
gon down here [to Los Angeles] because, 
it took me a while to figure this out, they 
didn’t make movies in Portland. People 
came there and shot some, occasionally, 
when it was sunny, which is like two 
days out of the year. My dad lived down 
here originally so it just made sense. 


DK: Was Evil Spawn the first thing you 

WORKED ON? 

TN: The first job I ever got when I came 
down here I had written a horror script 
and my downstairs neighbor read it and 
she suggested it to a producer she was 
dating who was doing a local TV show. 
So the first paid gig was actually a big 
family oriented feature-film called Helga 
and the Little People, a little plucky 8 or 
9 year old East German and her Saint 



Bernard flee the evil tyranny of the com- 
munists and meet up with a carnival, a 
traveling circus, with seven little people, 
dwarves and midgets, and a strong man. 
This was not something I’d go out of my 
way to do, but it was $350 for 5 or 6 
weeks. I thought, “Wow! This is great!” 
That’s how I got started. Evil Spawn 
came much, much later. 

One of the things I did out of practicality 
was make a living as a writer. It’s a lot 
cheaper to write than 
to make a movie. You 
don’t have other peo- 
ple you have to coordi- 
nate with. You don’t 
have to pay for film 
stock just paper. I 
made a living writing 
for magazines, like 
Wee and the Los Ange- 
les Times, and so on. 

One of the things I 
loved doing was doing 
celebrity interviews. It 
wasn’t the flavor of the 
month. It was people 
I’d grown up watching 
like Kenneth Tobey, a 
character actor and 
the star of The Thing 
and The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms and 
John Agar. I stayed in 
touch with [the inter- 
viewees] because I 
wanted to work with them. I worked 
with a lot of them on a parody I did 
called The Naked Monster and later I 
worked with people like Peter Cushing 
and Christopher Lee when I had them 
narrate my documentary on Hammer 
Films. 

Clip shows 

I had done 10-15 clip shows in the early 
days of video which then led to me meet- 
ing Fred Olen Ray (Evil Spawn, The 
Tomb) and working with him because he 
thought I was okay in regards to editing. 
He had a film that he couldn’t sell as it 
was that then needed to be re-edited so 
he hired me to do that and that was The 


Alien Within, which was later retitled 
Evil Spawn. That wasn’t my first thing, 
by then I had been writing relatively 
mainstream stuff for Canon, New World, 
Transworld. I paid the bills doing fairly 
low-end work, like clip shows. 

Alien Within 

Fred produced this rip-off of The Wasp 
Woman (Alien Within) and Ken Hall di- 
rected it. An older actress gets involved 
with a crazed scientist 
who gives her a drug to 
make her look younger 
but occasionally turns 
her into a monster. 
The actress was Bob- 
bie Bresee who was 
probably 40-45, but 
she looked good. 
Whoever owned the 
rights tried to sell it 
overseas and they did 
weird stuff to it like 
added a prologue of a 
girl driving a Rolls 
Royce, which made no 
sense since it’s the 
same Rolls Royce that 
shows up later in the 
movie that someone 
else is driving and 
[they] did weird optical 
video zoom into 
medium shots that 
made everything grainy. 

Evil Spawn 

Well, they couldn’t find a buyer overseas 
and somehow Fred got the rights back 
to the movie but he couldn’t sell it be- 
cause everyone remembered the title 
and remembered those shitty zooms 
that made no sense so he changed the 
title from Alien Within to Evil Spawn. 

He essentially pulled a Roger Corman 
who would take previous work and 
shoot for another day and put new 
scenes in the movie. We didn’t have any 
of the original actors so we had to do 
phone conversation scenes and stuff 
that didn’t require the original actors to 
be there but it all ended up basically 





being coherent. Another problem was 
the new stuff was shot on video, Beta 
SP, which is fairly high-end or as high- 
end as you were going to get, but video 
still did not look like film. We did a 
process called “Film Look” to it but it 
still didn’t look the same. 

It was really that transition that is seen 
in Boogie Nights. There was a certain 
look to film and video didn’t feel that 
way. I never had any complaints, 
though, luckily, because no one has 
ever seen it. 


DK: Wee^e John Care^adine’s scenes the 

EXTEIA Ei^OTAGE YOU WEEIE TALKENG ABOUT? 

TN: Yes that was him. Fred always liked 
to work with older actors and, in his 
early years, had met a 70-80 year old 
Carradine. 

In those days John would do anything 
if you had lunch and $200. Well, Fred 
had him and his then-wife shoot some 
scenes that made no sense because they 
were so generic. He shot them so loosely 
and wrote the dialogue so loosely that 
they could apply to anything: 

“We thought that he will return” 

“He will be back.” 

“We don’t know which way to go.” 
We put it in and somehow it somewhat 
worked. So I got to work with John Car- 
radine... in a very removed way. When I 
worked with him he’d been dead for 
three years so he was really cooperative. 

DK: How DED Blood Feienzy come about? 

TN: I wrote some adult films or, as they 
are often called, smut. Smut for Hal 
Freeman (director. Blood Frenzy). 

Hal wanted to do something different. 
He wanted to do a “real” movie. He 
called me in and had a script already. 
As I recall it was called “Danger: No 
Trespassing” and I think it was written 
by the guy who did The Incredibly 
Strange Creatures Who Stopped Living 
and Became Mixed-up Zombies, I think. 
Ray Dennis Steckler. Anyway, I rewrote 
(the “Danger” script). 


X'Factor 

Hal had done 
probably 100 
films by this 
point and all 
were 1 -2 day 
wonders, with a 
couple excep- 
tions. One of 
them was a 
movie I wrote 
called The X- 
Factor, which 
someone seems 
to have swiped 
my title on that. What’s the deal any- 
way? It was a 4-5 day shoot and was a 
softcore movie. 

Hal Freeman 

But anyway, he wanted to do a real 
movie. He put a lot of money into it, his 
own money. He didn’t have any in- 
vestors. It probably cost him $100,000. 
Honestly, I doubt very seriously that he 
made any money on it. It got out on 
video. He released it himself. He started 
his own company to do his non-adult 
films and then died, which pretty much 
put the kibosh on making the other film 
we wanted to make which was called 
Judgment Night. 

Hal was not a good filmmaker. He didn’t 
know about directing actors. He only 
ever worked with porn actors. There are 
some good performers, but most are 
not. They are amateur performers and 
are there to have sex and say the line. 
“Hi, I’m the plumber.” 

(Ron Jeremy) really 
wanted to be in 
Blood Frenzy ... 
but Hal didn’t want to 
sully his movie with porn 
performers. 

Casting 

But he really knocked himself out to get 
a good cast, like Lisa Loran, who had 







played Wednesday in the original Ad- 
dams Family series; and a guy named 
John Clark who was an English actor, 
who I think was introduced to Hal 
through Ron Jeremy. Ron is a very good 
actor. I think he’s a great character 
actor and great comedy actor and he re- 
ally wanted to be in Blood Frenzy since 
he wanted to do other things but Hal 
didn’t want to sully his movie with porn 
performers, with apologies to Ron. 

And most of the others were pretty good 
performers. Oh, and Hank Garrett. He 
had been around forever. I think he was 
about 60, but he was a regular on Car 
64. In a sense this was a horror film and 
you needed blood. 

The script 

When I got the assignment I didn’t like 
“Warning No Trespassing” or whatever, 
so I changed it. I knew we weren’t going 
to do a Hitchcock-level horror film in two 
weeks, but I hoped it wasn’t going to be 
as bad as a Herschell Gordon Lewis 
movie so I kinda split the difference. On 
one end we had Frenzy and on the other 
we had Blood Feast. 

Blood Frenzy, there you go. 



Shooting 

Thinking that I knew better than Hal, 
which was probably a mistake, what I 
did with the script was designed it so 
you’d shoot half on-location and then 
shoot the other half in a studio so there 
was a lot of stuff set inside the RV or in- 
side the cave. 

Hal wanted the realism from shooting it 
all on-location. So he did it. He took 
everyone out to Barstow, California 
which was in the middle of the goddamn 
desert. He found a really neat location 
and it had this cave there and every- 
thing. It suited the picture very well. 


They were like, 

‘Oh this is so cool, man. 

This is like a murder 
thing. You gotta see this 
shit, man. There’s arms 
and legs all over the 
place.’ 


Special effects 

There were obviously going to be horror 
effects in this because this was the era 
where Tom Savini was king. And I up- 
front suggested that my friend John 
Goodwin talk to them and he was an 
actor and a good make-up effects artist. 
He has won several Emmys for his work 
on CSI and he’s very good, but Hal had 
a better idea. 

He wanted to get this guy who said he 
made the mermaid for Splash, but I 
know who made the mermaid in Splash 
and knew this guy was full of shit. It’s 
some big beefy son of a bitch with arms 
like hams and tattoos all over the place 
and this was before tattoos were cool. 
(Ted looks over at my tattooed friend Joel 
Smith.) 

Even though he lied I thought maybe he 
can come up with a couple effects so 
they went out to location and I went out 
with them. Hal said, “Oh you got to be 
here, you may have to write something.” 
This guy, whatever his name was, he ac- 




tually had a picture of him with two or 
three others and Daryl Hannah, so he 
probably did slap some latex around but 
he didn’t design it. 

Anyway, this guy, and his equally sleazy 
partner, they were like Cheech and 
Chong: “Oh this is so cool, man. This is 
like a murder thing. You gotta see this 
shit, man. There’s arms and legs all over 
the place.” 

They got a bunch of department store 
dummy arms and legs and 111 be 
darned, they looked exactly like depart- 
ment store dummies. 

(Cheech and Chong special effects dudes 
ended up getting arrested before produc- 
tion was over.) 

She said, ‘I can’t do this. 
... I can play a bitter les- 
bian or a psychotic killer, 
but I can’t play both!’ 

Tenaion on aet 

Hal took it seriously. He didn’t give any 
of the actors the full script because he 
wanted them to be surprised at who the 
murderer was. 

Well, with due difference to the writer, 
it’s pretty obvious and when you’re near 
the end and everyone else is basically 
dead it’s even more obvious. 

Lisa Loring was annoyed. She was a se- 
rious actress and beyond being a bitchy, 
ex-fashion model lesbian she also had 
to play a killer. 

She said, “I can’t do this. You can’t sur- 
prise me with something like this. I’ve 
studied how I’m going to play this. I can 
play a bitter lesbian or a psychotic 
killer, but I can’t play both!” 

Hollywood Video 

One odd thing about Blood Frenzy was, 
Hal wanted to do a legitimate company. 
He had the porn company called Holly- 
wood Video and they had 50, 60, 200 ti- 
tles so his legitimate company used the 
same rainbow type logo and he called it 
Hollywood Family Video. 


And the first title out of Hollywood Fam- 
ily Video was BLOOD FRENZY! He actu- 
ally took it to the MPAA to get a rating 
and they flipped out about the name. 
“What kind of family watches this?!” 
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DK: Can you tell us about Monsters 
AND Maniacs and Donna Michelle, the 

COMPANY THAT PUT IT OUT? 

TN: [It] was the first clip show that I did. 
I had the idea that I wanted to do a clip 
show or a documentary so I had this 
rather grand idea of doing the entire his- 
tory of monster movies in two hours. 

I knew Brinke Stevens, who had made 
probably ten or twenty films by that 
point, and I said can you host it and do 
the narration? She said sure and I shot 
the intros and [outros] in a studio and 
everything. 

I cut it together and I mean, it’s two 
hours long, which is about an hour too 
long. And I thought, “Well, this is 
going to be my entry into the real 
world of movies,” but it wasn’t. I ended 
up spending probably five or six thou- 
sand dollars and I’ve never seen it back. 
I think maybe I got a check for $100 
once from [Donna Michelle Produc- 
tions]. 

The 1980b movie market 

At that time, ’87 or ’88 or so, I had as- 
sumed it was really easy to get anything 
on video. You know, there’s this big 
hunger for video. Well, there was but 
there was no particular urge by distrib- 
utors to give you any money for your 
movies. 

Now, as it turns out, that wasn’t limited 
to video distributors in the 80s, that’s 
always been true. 



So there were a lot of things on video 
that went out that nobody saw any 
money on and that was the game. The 
distributors are there to steal money 
from you. They’re not there to make 
money. “We’re all gonna make some 
money on this.” No, they are there to 
steal money from you. That’s their job. 
The only thing that could make it better 
from that point of view is to have the 
consumer pay for the thing and to have 
nothing on the tape. 

That way, you’d not only get to keep all 
the money but you’d make everybody 
miserable. Actually providing a movie? 
Well, alright if ya have to. 

I had done it believing the lie. “Oh, you 
can sell anything on video! Oh, the 
market is huge!” Well, that’s not true 
and it probably never was. That’s like 
saying you can sell anything to drive- 
ins. No you can’t, you need to be in the 
stream one way or another, whether 
that’s the mainstream or a sidestream. 
And I don’t think I ever had any partic- 
ular show that was in the mainstream. 
It was always that little creak off to the 
side that nobody had ever heard of. 

OoBoa Michelle 

I can’t remember the gentleman who ran 
Donna Michelle but he was a nice guy. 
That was about the tenth or twentieth 
distributor I had gone to on this because 
either it was just too long or people 
weren’t interested or whatever. 

I thought it was pretty good. There were 
a lot of clips there, a lot of fun stills and 
Brinke did a good job. 


DK: Can you touch on the fact that 

SOME OF THE MOVIES YOU WORKED ON, LIKE 

Monsters and Maniacs and Blood 
Frenzy, now command high dollars in 

THE COLLECTING COMMUNITY? 

TN: It’s amusing to me that things that 
I worked on or had anything to do with 
command this odd price on eBay and so 
forth. It’s amusing, but what it does is 
say a lot of time has passed because 
things become collectible, not necessar- 


ily for their inherent worth but because 
of the emotional worth that the buyer 
wants to put on it. If you grew up and 
you were seven or eight years old and 
the first movie you saw was Blood 
Frenzy it’s going to mean a lot more to 
you than something you saw last week 
when you were 28. 

And that much time has passed. These 
things that I started doing, [like] Mon- 
sters and Maniacs which is the first clip 
show I ever did, and Blood Frenzy, 
which is the first honest to god feature 
film that I ever wrote that was shot on 
35mm and blah blah blah. You know, 
that’s now 30 years ago. All of these 
things become part of your life that you 
want to relive. 



I mean, it wouldn’t mean anything to 
me, nothing to me, to buy a copy of 
Blood Frenzy, because I just wrote it last 
week as far as I’m concerned. Now, on 
the other hand, if someone offered me a 
script from the first Hammer Dracula, 
that was Christopher Lee’s original 
script. I’d go, “Whoa, that’s so cool! I saw 
that when I was nine and....” You know? 
And then it has some sort of emotional 
worth. 

Cynically, you can say it doesn’t mean 
anything to me but I know there’s some 
sucker out there that’s gonna pay me 
$1,000 so 111 go buy it for $200 and just 
put it in a drawer and find that sucker 
down the way. I suppose I could kill it 
all by reissuing Monsters and Maniacs 
but it’d look so crappy now. *shakes 
head* 




Most people when they start collecting VHS begin by simply buying the 
movies they want to see. However, after a while, they ultimately start to no- 
tice similarities in the packaging, cover art, or movie quality. These are nor- 
mally due to a certain aesthetic a VHS distributor decided on and everyone 
is drawn to a company based on their individual taste. Many collectors, es- 
pecially early on, are drawn to companies like Vestron Video, Media Home 
Entertainment, or Wizard Video. All of these are great companies, don’t get 
me wrong. They released some of the best exploitation films out there, but 
none of these really drew me in. I liked them all, but they didn’t blow my 
mind or make my hands shake when I found one in the wild. It wasn’t until 
I discovered a somewhat obscure company called AIR Video (Ariel Interna- 
tional Releasing Video) that I had found my favorite video company. 

I can’t quite pinpoint exactly what did it, but I’m always drawn to weird 
things that aren’t well known and are somewhat mysterious. AIR fit that 
very well. I heard of the company after seeing their cover art for Housegeist 
(aka Boardinghouse), which mystified me. I was hunting down the Paragon 
release and one day that image popped up. The more information I tried to 
find out about this release the more questions I had. Why was this put out? 
Why the title change? Who approved this? What the hell is Ariel International 
Releasing? Well, I had to know more and these unknown factors sent me on 
a spiraling goose chase that led into an almost unhealthy obsession. I had 
to find every single AIR Video release and be the first to catalog them all. 
Well, here goes nothing. 


Th« beginning 

The very first AIR title I ever got was ac- 
tually one of their porn titles, which 
never really interested me. Most compa- 
nies had some branch that released 
adult fare and if I were going to collect 
them all. I’d need a whole separate 
apartment just for the porn. At first, due 
to my naivety, I bought the adult tapes. 
I figured they couldn’t have put out too 
many of those and even though they 
weren’t very interesting, I figured I 
would just pick them up if I found them 
cheap for the hell of it. 


The second tape I found and what I can 
really point to as 
what kickstarted 
the obsession was 
Straight Jacket. 

The story is that of 
legend now. It al- 
most feels like it 
didn’t even hap- 
pen to me. You 
hear many stories 
of near death ex- 
periences when it 
comes to hunting 




tapes, but you never think you’d be in 
the same situation. One day, I was doing 
some VHS hunting in Pittsburgh. I 
stumbled upon a store that was open 
and had VHS. Normally you can expect 
some other collectors’ scraps, but not 
this time. When I showed up I passed 
right by the store because the sign was 
white lettering on a white background. 
It was in one of the worst areas of Pitts- 
burgh where I stood out like a nasty 
onion ring in your small order of fries. 
Everyone was staring at me as I skipped 
into this “video store.” 

When I got in the store had about 20 
items hanging from the wall: All your 
typical shitty cell phone cases and Taz 
dolls. On the ground, however, was a 
bunch of VHS. I began to look as the 
owner came wandering in from the back 
room to stare at me. I looked onto one 
shelf and there it was: Straight Jacket 
on AIR Video in a big box. 

At this point in my collecting lifespan 
this was probably in my top two or three 
best finds in the wild. 

The sketchy store 

I took it up to the counter and asked 
how much. The guy said, “You better be 
getting more than that.” I was taken 
aback by this comment but agreed to 
buy three more tapes, even though the 
rest of the selection wasn’t great. I asked 
if he had any more tapes and he told me 
he had thousands in his garage in the 
back but that he would need time to 
clean up before I could look. I didn’t 
even dare ask what he had to “clean up.” 
I just told him I would call him in two 
weeks and I went on my way. Two weeks 
rolls around and I give him a ring. He 
acted strange on the phone, but said he 
remembered me. He told me to come 
down and I could look through his 
tapes. I drive all the way there, which is 
about two hours from me, and when I 
walked in to the store I was blocked in 
by a group of guys. 

I asked the owner if I could look at the 
tapes and he said, “They’re right there.” 
pointing to the tapes I already saw. I told 
him I meant the ones in his garage. I 


asked if I could see those ones and he 
paused for a second and just uttered 
one word that will haunt me forever... 
“Nope.” I was stunned but asked again 
if I could and he literally said nothing. 
The guys that were outside originally 
were now blocking the door. 

I finally had to slowly back out of the 
place barely with my life. I even bumped 
into a guy on the way out while trying to 
squeeze through. But I digress, back to 
AIR Video. 

The hunt 

Once you get one tape, it never stops. I 
immediately made a list of all the known 
AIR titles: Housegeist, Bam of the Naked 
Dead, Frankenstein, Dracula, Behind 
the Cellar Door, Blood Moon, Bog, Car- 
nation Killer, Carnival of Fools, School- 
girl Killer, Children of the Night, Blood 
of Dracula ’s Castle, The Human Beast, 
and Fearmaker. 



These were the ones that at least some- 
one out there had, or had mentioned, or 
had posted pictures of. It took me over a 
year to track down all these titles. 



The hardest ones to find might not ac- 
tually have been the rarest, either. Bog, 
Barn of the Naked Dead, Schoolgirl 
Killer, and Housegeist were easily the 
hardest to get. 



Not because they popped up any less or 
more than the other titles, but because 
everyone with a brain wants these tapes. 
The artwork is out of this world and they 
are some of the coolest tapes out there so 
it’s no surprise. 

I began begging people who owned them 
to trade them, searched eBay, hunted 
video stores, etc. I knew these couldn’t 
be the only releases. There are no cata- 
log numbers on the 
tapes or markings 
to help me know 
what titles they put 
out or how close I 
was to having them 
all. It is just long 
hours and detective 
work (and a little bit 
of luck) that helped 
me find out that 
Carnation Killer 



was also released in a slipcase. That was 
one of the easiest tapes to find. It seems 
like one of the more common tapes they 
put out, though still very rare. When I 
saw it was in a big box and a slipcase 
that made me realize there must be 
more slipcases. 

Slowly but surely I found out they put 
out A Man for Hanging, Kill Squad, Til 
Death Do Us Part, Mark of the Witch, 
The Ghoul, Target in the Sun, and Have 
a Good Funeral... Friend — by far some 
of the rarest tapes they released. 




In fact, as far as I knew nobody had any 
idea that The Ghoul was ever released 
by AIR. 

It’s hard to believe 
that a horror title 
could have slipped 
through the cracks, 
but somehow it 
did. I was so ex- 
cited when I finally 
got a copy. I also 
never knew they re- 
leased Target in the 
Sun until I went to 



Scarecrow Video in Seattle and saw it on 
the shelf! It blew me away. I literally ran 
around the store I was so happy. 

There was a few obscure big boxes I got 
around the same time I was tracking 
down the slipcases, too, like Hollywood 
Babylon, and two kung-fu titles: Kick- 
master and Hong Kong Hitman. 


It always makes me nervous when I find 
kung-fu tapes from a company because 
that might mean they released a shit ton 
of them, but luckily, I don’t believe they 
released anything beyond these two. 


ers out there to pick a company and try 
to investigate them. You never know 
what youll dig up! 









Th« end? 

It was tough to get all of these tapes in 
my possession, but now that I have, I 
couldn’t be happier. Since there’s no 
catalog numbers or list out there, I can 
never be 100% for sure I have all the ti- 
tles, but it’s been nearly a year since the 
last AIR tape I got and no other informa- 
tion has popped up. I am still looking 
every once in a while, especially in the 
western and drama sections at stores, 
because those are the tapes that no one 
would really make note of had they been 
released by AIR since most collectors 
focus on genre cinema. If you have any 
information or know of any other titles 
by them please let me know. The only 
other title they might have put out is 
something called “Twice Bitten,” but I’m 
99% sure that isn’t true. 

Hunting down and completing off-beat 
video labels is one of my favorite things 
to do. It is like documenting a piece of 
history that is getting more and more 
obscured by time. I strongly suggest oth- 


The catalogue 
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REVIEW 
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A heartwcjrmi)^ story about a hillbilly and his animals 


For those not aware, I run a website 
called VHShitfest that reviews weird 
and obscure movies on VHS. We 
also do some interviews and videos, 
too. Over a year ago we did a 
Camelot Studios weekend. This 
might not mean anything to most 
people, but to some people out there 
they will know this is an incredibly 
obscure company that produced 
and released less than a handful of 
films in the 80 s and to focus an en- 
tire weekend on them might seem 
weird. We reviewed the films The 
Hackers and Black River Monster 
and we also interviewed Dave Dun- 
can, the man behind Camelot Stu- 
dios. If you haven’t checked out that 
interview and those reviews please 
do so. Now that I set the scene, I 
present to you: Black River Magic. 


This is a movie so fucking rare that not 
even Dave Duncan has a copy. When I 
tracked this bad boy dowm I nearly shit 
myself. I never thought I’d be able to find 
a copy. It seemed to be the least knowm 
of any of the commercially-released 
Camelot Studios films, which doesn’t 
surprise me. When I heard the title I as- 
sumed it would be a family film, similar 
to Black River Monster, but instead of a 
monster mask-wearing killer it’d be 



about a watch. Sadly, what you get does- 
n’t have anything to do with magic and 
has everything to do with Black River 
Ranch and a dog’s love for a girl. 

You are immediately greeted by a famil- 
iar face, Charles Anderson, the fat, fun- 
loving, overall-wearing Groundskeeper 
Willie of the Ranch. The movie opens 
with Anderson’s character. Uncle 
Charley, walking and talking to this 
younger girl, Halley. His giddy excite- 
ment over everything he says and does 
is priceless. When he nearly had a ver- 
bal orgasm because a previous “Ranch 
Girl,” Jenny, sent him a letter I knew we 
were in for an hour of annoying overact- 
ing. Jenny, played by Danielle Ciferri, is 
an emo preteen who never stops com- 
plaining. Her parents basically throw 
her out of the house and force her to 
stay at camp. 



She continuously talks to herself inside 
her own head with inner monologues 
like, “I wish mom and dad would have let 
me stay home. I really don’t feel like 
camping. This dog really is kind of cute.” 
Speaking of “dog,” the real star of this 
film is Kipling, a stray who was thrown 
out of a van on the side of the road. As 
Uncle Charley points out, “The dog 
sensed there were girls here to give him 
attention but he was always looking for 
someone special.” That special girl is 
Jenny. I thought at this point either the 
dog would start doing magic or she would 
learn magic because of the dog or some- 
thing. Anything. But I wasn’t that lucky. 
Her and the dog hang out day in, day out 
and learn things from each other. 



The two best scenes are hands down the 
dream sequence Jenny has where all the 
farm animals start talking to her. I imag- 
ine this scene probably blew kids’ minds. 
It did mine. And also the lipsyncing tal- 
ent show scene. Charley called it hands 
down the best performance in camp his- 
tory. He said every kid there was jump- 
ing, clapping, and screaming, yet no one 
o-n the ground was moving except for 
two girls who were eating chips and 
fucking dip. It was absurd. The band of 
girls were in front of a weird video green 
screen so sometimes their clothes would 
turn different colors and shit. It was just 
wacky 80 s cheese that must be seen to 
be believed. 

At one point the movie forgot what the 
hell it was and turned into a Lassie 
episode where Kipling somehow knows 
Jenny is in trouble and saves her. She 
slipped down a hill while picking flowers 


and somehow was hanging from a tree 
branch over the water. It was done in 
classic Lassie fashion. 

The last couple lines blew my head off. 



Jenny learned a bunch of valuable les- 
sons and learned to love the ranch and 
got to keep the dog. As if it weren’t obvi- 
ous enough. Black River Ranch needed 
to turn this movie into even more of a 
commercial with the line, “Magic. There 
is B.R. magic.” And you can’t forget this 
final gem, “B.R. friendship is a lot better 
than peanut butter.” Kill me. 



Please explain to me what kid could 
watch this. It’s shot on video, so it looks 
and sounds like complete shit, none of 
the actors are believable, and a lot of the 
dialogue is inaudible. Not to mention the 
movie is just flat-out boring. The hilari- 
ous lines and the two scenes I mentioned 
above made it all worth it, though. I be- 
lieve it was the second release from 
Camelot Studios and is rare as shit. I 
doubt you will be able to find a copy any- 
where. Dave Duncan produced this film 
and worked as a tech director but a guy 
named Charles A. Neff directed it. Possi- 
bly a pseudonym for John Duncan or 
possibly some random guy from the 
ranch, who knows and who cares? 
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Limited Edition Bloody Bioody Bible Camp VHS 
Exclusively from Cult Movie Mania 

Clamshell Packaging • Blood Red Cassettd ■ Video Nasty Artwork * Extremely Limited 
You can ONLY GET IT in the GOIS STORE at CuitMovieMania.com 
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COMIC 




Dan Kinem was hard at work on his 
documentary. Researching by day and 
meticulously editing by night. 



For years Ally and her lover, Officer 
Bruce.have been waiting for Dan to 
strike it rich with his movie so they 
could MURDER him for his money! 










And a masterpiece it was my little ^ 
^Shitfesters! Dan managed to create 14 
VHS tapes from his materials and quickly 
sent out messages across all of the social 
media outlets that read, "Attention all 
Ivideovores, at midnight I will release a very 
special edition of my new movie. The first 
14 people to request it will be in for a 







